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Dick Chappell was a human guinea pig in the 
Antarctic — part of his job as scientific aide 
with the U.S. expedition at Little America last 
year. You might not think of that as a teen- 
ager’s job, but consider today’s generation of 
boys. They build cyclotrons from junkyard 
parts, homemade electronic computers, solar 
ovens, remote controlled rockets, and even 
lawn mowers that operate from a hammock. 


This searching, probing spirit marks these 
boys as our greatest source of future scientists. 
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Editorial 


SOME NIGHT THOUGHTS 
OF A PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 
(While Twisting and Tossing) 


@ Wish that certain writers, like Vance Packard, 
would stop becoming overnight experts on public rela- 
tions after a few interviews and some rather super- 
ficial research, 

Wish also that certain editors of magazines like the 
Atlantic Monthly would stop writing snippy notes to 
critics of such items as Mr. Packard’s. One Atlantic 
editor wrote a complaint that he did not understand 
the complaint, since Mr. Packard had only dealt with 
some of the “bad” aspects of public relations. How 
right he was! That was the burden of the complaint. . . . 

e 

Wish we could all straighten out the difference be- 
tween public relations and publicity someday. Cer- 
tainly there is a difference. Is it simply that the pub- 
licity man is a highly skilled artisan, while the public 
relations man is one who helps to formulate policy as 
well as to execute it? Or is it more complex? Anyway, 
wish people would stop using the two terms as though 
they were interchangeable. 

e e 

Hope that some day the universities and colleges 
which teach public relations will put more emphasis on 
professional writing skills. It is all very well for a 
young man to know how to run a motion picture cam- 
era, or how to mark proofs, or how to crop a picture. 

But, it is far more important for that same young 
man to be able to write English sentences. 

e 

. . . Wish public relations people would stop using 
that degrading term, “PR.” Does a doctor go around 
saying, “I’m a doc?” Does a practitioner of advertising 
state that he is an “Ad Man?” Well, maybe this is being 
over-sensitive . . . don’t think so, though. 

e e e 

Wonder whether we can get everybody out for the 
coming national convention in November, in New 
York? The last two, Milwaukee and Philadelphia, were 
tops. New York promises to be tops, too. Attendance 
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will depend somewhat on whether New Yorkers them- 
selves will sign up for full registrations instead of 
“dropping by the office to clean up the mail... .” 

e e 

Can’t put aside the problem of what a public rela- 
tions man really is. What are the common denomina- 
tors? Is the mastery of the mechanical skills basic? 
Don’t think so. Isn’t it true that most public relations 
people write things? No, a good many do not. Is news- 
paper or media experience common to the craft? 
Scarcely. Maybe it is easier to describe public relations 
rather than to define it. Somebody must think about 
this sometime and come up with some common de- 
nominators. ... 

e e 

Wish we could work out a closer liaison between 
public relations and research, maybe some kind of 
“joint council” of public relations and research people. 
Research is still as close as we can get to scientific 
method in public relations, but the two skills seem 
pretty far apart in terms of common understanding 
and objectives. Need more cross-fertilization. 

e e 

People keep talking about the need for some form of 
“measurement” in public relations, but not many peo- 
ple seem to be able to do anything about it. One can 
show off the clippings, or the annual reports, or the 
mimeographed speeches . . . but what does that prove? 
Only that something got published. Doesn’t prove that 
anybody read the material or if, having read, did any- 
thing. 

Possibly a combination of detailed public relations 
programs, combined with research into effects, could 
move us in the right direction. 

e e 

Wish we had more technical and professional litera- 
ture in public relations, as doctors and lawyers have in 
their fields. Much of our literature seems to say merely 
that “public relations is great.”” Need more than this. 
Need to accept the generalities (“Business has a public 
responsibility!” ) but go beyond this. Must get more 
depth. Persuasive and articulate salesmanship is part 
of the equipment, but that’s not enough. @ 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE 
YOU JOIN 
THEM LAUNCHING 


NEW MAGAZINE 


P Vie purpose: to provide something that should exist in America 
but does not—a magazine which unites art and ideas, the 
sum of which is culture, in a format no one has yet ventured. 

Begin with the September issue—Volume 1, No. |—and you 
will be aboard at the start of a voyage of exploration and dis- 


covery such as you have never made, through the pages of the 
most beautiful periodical you have ever seen. 


HORIZON will be a magazine in content, a hard cover 
book in format. Its contents will range the earth and the ages 
of man to encompass all the arts, both fine and lively—paintings, 
maps, prints and sculpture . . . splendors of the past and marvels 
of the present . . . satire and lively opinion. Each issue will pro- 
vide food for thought, play for the imagination. 

Similar to but larger than AMERICAN HERITAGE, its disting- 
uished and much-praised parent magazine, Horizon will be 
rich with pictures, its contents superbly framed. Every issue will 
have 144 big (9 x 12 inch) pages. Each will make use of three 
printing methods on three different textures of paper. About one- 
third of Horizon’s pages will be in full color. No advertising will 
intrude. Each copy will have permanent value. 


Authors in the first issue include Gilbert Highet (Chair- 
man of Horizon’s Editorial Advisory Board), Julian Huxley, 
Igor Stravinsky, C. V. Wedgwood, Marquis Childs, Freya Stark, 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, Irving Stone, William Harlan Hale. With 
such companions and with splendid sights to see, you will share 
man’s age-old quest for excellence, his manners and customs, 
pleasures and dreams. 

Horizon will be published every other month at $3.95 each. 
The general subscription rate will be $18.00 a year for all six 
issues—although large and beautiful books with only half as 
many color pages usually sell for $10.00 or more, per copy. 


Is 


A MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS 


You are invited to examine the first issue of HORIZON 
in your home—with your judgement reserved and no 
money committed until after you decide whether or not to sub- 
scribe. Then you may enroll as a Charter Subscriber for only 
$15.00—a never-to-be-repeated saving on the six copies of $8.70 below 
the regular retail price. 

The printing of the first issue is almost completed. About four 
out of every five of these copies have already been spoken for— 
and there can be no second printing. If you would like to see 
Horizon—with no obligation—mail this coupon today to 
Horizon, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


%* A CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION SAVES YOU $8.70 * 


You may save $8.70 below the regular price of six issues 
($3.95 each) by sending this coupon promptly to: 


HORIZON 551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the first issue of Horizon, and reserve 
my Charter Subscription at $15.00. If I like it, send me 
the next five bi-monthly issues. If I don’t, I'll return my 


copy within two weeks with no payment or further 
obligation. 


PRINT NAME 
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THE THIRD SIDE 
THE TRIANGLE 


By James W. Armsey 


@ In the public relations field, what- 
ever definition we each give the term, 
we are inclined, largely because of the 


practical pressures of day-to-day oper-" 


ations, to think of our work in terms 
of the specific problems and jobs and 
crises that occupy our time. I would 
like to set the job in a different frame- 
work. 


Common elements 


Consider the common elements in 
public relations, rather than the par- 
ticular problems and practices of pub- 
lic relations for business, education, 
government, philanthropy, trade asso- 
ciations, medical societies, or what 
have you. We might call this—to use 
an academic analogy—‘comparative” 
public relations, just as we think of 
comparative law or comparative litera- 
cure. 

The public relations task in each of 
our institutions is, of course, deter- 
mined by sets of conditions and objec- 
tives that differentiate particular prob- 
lems and modify individual programs. 
But whether we represent profit or 
non-profit organizations, whether we 
are primarily interested in better prod- 
ucts or services, better education or 
medical care, all of us are deeply con- 
cerned with developing better public 
understanding and support. 

On the surface, it may appear that 
there are more disparities than similar- 
ities among public relations people. 
Actually the opposite is true. Though 
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the area of concentration may be dif- 
ferent, the basic public relations job is 
the same. This job, essentially, is to 
communicate the objectives and the 
performance—the policies, practices, 
and accomplishments—of our institu- 
tions and organizations in accurate, 
meaningful, and understandable terms. 

In this job of communicating—of 
conveying ideas and facts to the right 
people at the right time—we share 
many common problems and common 
methods that apply to any human or- 
ganization, regardless of its reason for 
existence, its size, or its location. And 
we ought, if we do not already, to share 
a common philosophy and purpose. 

If communication is the basic public 
relations job, then the man who func- 
tions best is the one who has been in- 
vited—because of competent perform- 
ance—to become an integral part of 
management. 

It is only in this role that he can 
operate effectively in the formulation 
and execution, as well as in the inter- 
pretation, of his institution’s policies 
and practices. 

It is only in this role that he can 
take any real part in the development 
of the over-all philosophy which guides 
his institution—or, put another way, 
to participate, to the extent that his 
ability dictates, in the process of arriv- 
ing at something worth communicat- 
ing. 


Needs certain skills 


To achieve and keep a place on the 
management level of an enterprise, a 


public relations man must possess cer- 
tain skills and knowledge. 

First, he must know how to com- 
municate. He must be thoroughly com- 
petent in the techniques of the trade or 
art or science, or whatever he prefers 
to call it. I hesitate to say “‘profession” 
because I do not yet see public rela- 
tions as a profession. It may some day 
become a profession, but it is not yet 
one. 

Second, our ideal public relations 
man must know as much as he can 
about his particular institution and 
about its history, performance, aspira- 
tions, and place in society. If, for ex- 
ample, he works for a university, he 
needs to know something about educa- 
tion and its place in society, about his 
particular university and its place in 
the total educational pattern. He can 
aspire legitimately only to a second- 
rate position if he settles for the form 
and ignores the substance. 


Other requirements 


There are three other requirements 
for top performance and top stature in 
public relations. These move beyond 
specific knowledge into the area of be- 
lief and conviction. 

First, the public relations man must 
identify himself with management. He 
must saturate himself with the philos- 
ophy, problems, and plans of his own 
management. He must have an abiding 
intellectual belief in his management’s 
objectives. If he doesn’t, then public 
relations is the worst spot for him, and 
he is not right for his employer. A pub- 
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lic relations man should be an “organ- 
ization man,” but without the conform- 
ity, mechanical thinking, and inertia 
that the term connotes. 

He must perform as if he were an 
arm of management. That is the only 
way to make the hope a reality. For 
the sake of brevity and sweep, he might 
consider management in Peter Druck- 
er’s terms: “the dynamic, life-giving 
element in every business.” He must 
have a clear understanding of the 
makeup, function, and purpose of 
management — especially that of his 
own organization. 

Second, he must identify manage- 
ment with the public interest. And so 
must his organization, or he and it will 
be in constant conflict, and he will be- 
come disenchanted, discouraged, and 
finally useless through frustration and 
disappointment. 

Management that fails to identfy it- 
self with the public interest—and to act 
accordingly—is often shocked and dis- 
illusioned when its public relations 
programs break down or just don’t 


@ JAMES W. ARMSEY joined the 
staff of The Ford Foundation as 
Assistant to the President on Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. He came to the 
Foundation from New York Uni- 
versity, where he had been Assist- 
ant to the Chancellor (later Assist- 
ant to the President) from Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. 

From 1947 to 1952, he was Di- 
rector of Public Relations at Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. Dur- 
ing the first two of those years, he 
was also editor of the Illinois Tech 
Engineer, and during the last two, 
he was also Director of Public Re- 
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for five years with the U. S. Army 
as a public relations officer in the 
States and in India. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois 
with a B.S. in journalism (1941) 
and an M.A. in political science 
(1946). @ 


materialize. The blame falls on the 
public relations staff in its remote cor- 
ner, not on management itself, where 
it belongs. 

The third requirement for top per- 
formance and top stature in public re- 
lations is inherent in, and a part of, 
the concept of identification with the 
public interest. It is simply this: a real 
belief in the democratic idea; an honest 
conviction that the people should be 
served; that they have a right to know; 
that they will react rightly when they 
do know; and that every enterprise, not 
only in its own but in the public inter- 
est, should seek the approval of the 
people and perform in such a way as 
to deserve it. There is no other path to 
sustained understanding and support. 


Triangle of management 


Within this framework, then, what 
are the elements common to any enter- 
prise with which the public relations 
man, as a part of management, must 
concern himself? To oversimplify, they 
are three in number. Together they 
form the triangle of management. 

The first side of the triangle is doing 
what the organization was set up to do. 
In business, this usually involves the 
manufacture and distribution of a 
product; in a college or university, edu- 
cation and research; in a foundation, 
the support of worthwhile activities in 
line with established policies and prin- 
ciples; in the professions, in govern- 
ment agencies, and in other service 
organizations, the performance of a 
specific service. 

The second side of the triangle, is 
what might be called “keeping the 
store.” On this side of the triangle, the 
functions of various kinds of organiza- 
tions tend to be very much alike. They 
fit into what we call administration, as 
distinct from management decision- 
making. They include the provision of 
space, equipment, personnel, and the 
practices and activities that make it 
possible for the organization to do the 
job it was set up to do. 

With two sides of the triangle we 
have established the job to do, we have 
created the mechanism for doing it, 
and presumably we are doing the job. 
But unless the job is done in the public 
interest and unless the public believes 
it to be done in the public interest, the 


structure for doing it will not long 
endure. In other words, unless the ac- 
tivity meets a need of the people, they 
will take steps eventually to stop it, or 
more embarrassing to the fellow doing 
it, they will simply ignore it and let it 
die from malnutrition and inattention. 

There is a third side of the triangle, 
then, that interests us mightily. It can 
be called the outward representation 
of an enterprise, by which I mean the 
creation of understanding and support 
through performance in the public in- 
terest. Or, as one phrase puts it: “de- 
served good reputation.” Or a public 
image of usefulness and service be- 
cause the image mirrors the fact. 

Theoretically, I suppose, our tri- 
angle is equilateral, with no one side 
more powerful or more important than 
another, and no one side able to func- 
tion satisfactorily without the support 
of the others. 

The very nature of a triangle does 
not admit of one side existing without 
the other two. G. K. Chesterton has 
noted that “if a triangle breaks out of 
its three sides, its life comes to a lamen- 
table end.” All of us know of cases in 
which the lamentable—and sometimes 
unlamented—end of many an organ- 
ization would have been attributed to 
the breakdown and disintegration of 
one of the sides of the triangle I have 
described. 


Size and shape differ 


What actually exists in our organ- 
izations today is not an equilateral tri- 
angle characterizing the chief functions 
of management, but a scalene triangle. 
And its size and shape differ for dif- 
ferent organizations and for the same 
organization at different times. One or 
another of the sides is constantly be- 
coming longer or shorter — that is, 
more influential—as a result of his- 
torical, social, political, or economic 
circumstances. 

Until relatively recent times, the 
sides representing the job to be done 
and the administrative set-up for doing 
it were long; the side representing out- 
ward representation was short. And 
there were understandable—if not at 
all times justifiable—reasons for this. 

Life was simpler, and the need for 
explanation outside one’s own imme- 

Continued on Following Page 
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Mr. Armsey 


diate circle was practically non-exist- 
ent when we were a nation of small 
farms and business. And even as the 
nation industrialized and became more 
complex, the tenets of rugged individ- 
ualism, economic as well as political 
isolationism, and the public-be- 
damned philosophy died slowly. 


Over the years, however, the out- 


ward representation side of the triangle 
has lengthened. Today there is a tend- 
ency, sometimes through necessity, for 
it to be as long as the others. It is, I be- 
lieve, a healthy tendency, and the bene- 
fits to both the organization and the 
public are obvious. 

I do not argue that the third side 
should be longer or even as long, in all 
cases, as the other two. But it must, I 
think, exist. And it must, more than 
the other two sides, constantly keep 
proving and justifying itself. It is the 
least tangible of the three; and when 
things are going well, the inherent 
pressures of the other two will cause 
them to lengthen and claim the bulk of 
time, attention, effort, and money in 
an organization. 


The job—and how to do it 


One of the main jobs—if not the 
main job—of the real public relations 
man is to keep reminding—and con- 
vincing—the other members of man- 
agement that outward representation 
is useful and necessary all the time, 
in good weather and bad. For they are 
preoccupied with the other two sides 
of the triangle—the job to be done and 
the means of doing it. 

What we all need to realize is that 
few institutions have ever been com- 
pletely concealed from the world 
around them. What is new is the aware- 
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ness by management of the importance 
of outward representation, the nature 
of the image, and the means by which 
it is shaped. 

Because the plunge has been sud- 
den and often too deep, a number of 
misconceptions have arisen. The worst, 
of course, is that public relations is a 
veneer, a cheerful device for double- 
entry operation, in which an institution 
does one thing but seems to be doing 
another. If the image happens to coin- 
cide with the facts, so much the better, 
says this school, but if not, there’s no 
harm done because public relations 
will make us look good. 

I need not dwell on the disastrous 
consequences of this approach. Public 
relations that cloaks poor performance 
also encourages it. When internal 
shortcomings are overshadowed by 
outward illusions of grandeur, the fan- 
tasy doubles back. The institution be- 
gins to believe its own false image, and 
only when the house of cards comes 
tumbling down do its occupants realize 
that it was built mostly of air. 


Part of the team 


More innocent, but nonetheless de- 
structive, error is the failure of man- 
agement to assume the chief responsi- 
bility for the function of outward rep- 
resentation. Included here, of course, 
is the failure of management to make 
the key public relations man a member 
of the management team; and the fail- 
ure of the key public relations man to 
aspire to, qualify for, and insist upon 
such participation. 

Since good public relations depends 
upon continuous, not just fortuitous, 
good performance, the driving force of 
performance and the voice of the insti- 
tution must be one and the same. This 
wedding of functions naturally de- 
mands more than having the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of an organization de- 
liver a few speeches and serve on the 
boards of a few civic organizations. 

It means his constant examination 
of the first two sides of the triangle in 
the light of their impact on the third. 
It involves an assessment of the pub- 
lic’s feeling about the institution and a 
judgment as to whether that feeling re- 
flects the facts or reveals ignorance. 

If it does reflect the facts and still 
works to the institution’s disadvantage, 


he must then identify the institution’s 
defects and remedy them. If it reveals 
ignorance, he must take steps to cor- 
rect the misunderstanding or fill the 
void. And in both cases, the desired 
results often hinge on the competence 
of the public relations man. 

No matter what his title, the public 
relations man has two responsibilities. 
One is to clarify the objectives, activ- 
ities, and accomplishments of his or- 
ganization for people outside it. The 
other—equally important, sometimes 
more so—is to view his organization 
with the eyes of those outside it. This 
often takes a good deal of courage and 
is often cause for some sharp rebuffs; 
but if he loses his objectivity, he loses 
his usefulness. 


Evaluating the return 


All organizations are concerned 
with evaluating the return on their 
public relations efforts, yet none has 
come up with an acceptable measuring 
device. The questions are: how big do 
you make the third side of the triangle, 
and how do you know your decision 
was right? 

The difficulty, I think lies not so 
much in the intangibility of public re- 
lations as in the persistent separation 
of the public relations function from 
management. The true measure of the 
effectiveness of our public relations is 
how well our organizations are per- 
forming. 

Regardless of the type of institution 
with which we are connected, we can 
best contribute to its well-being by 
knowing its past, present, and hoped- 
for future, by making the most of its 
performance, by correcting rather than 
concealing its shortcomings, by speak- 
ing clearly, responsibly, and honestly, 
and by keeping public relations where 
it belongs—as one of the three sides of 
the management triangle. 

Of the many labels stuck on public 
relations, few have accused it of being 
idealistic. But doesn’t public relations 
in the true sense attempt to translate an 
ideal into practice; the concept that in 
a free society the interests of society 
are compatible with the self-interest of 
its institutions? If this isn’t our mission, 
it ought to be, for without,this interde- 
pendence, neither society nor its insti- 
tutions can flourish. @ 
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can you 


up’ 
your sales effortr 


I ToDAY’s marketing situation, everyone is 
“powering up” his selling effort. Everyone must. 
It’s the key to moving everything from computers 
to canned peas. 


This means “powering up” your advertising—us- 
ing it more effectively than ever before. For adver- 
tising not only creates the consumer demand that 
moves goods through all the channels of distribu- 
tion, it opens the way for salesmen in every area. 


SOURCE OF NEW POWER 
More than ever, advertising is the salesman’s ally. 


In almost any company, the sales calls that 
must be made have multiplied far faster than sales- 
men. There are more buyers, more dealers, more 
middlemen to be sold. And salesmen’s sample 
cases bulge with new products, each requiring its 
added quota of calls. 


Advertising is a match for the jobs that today’s 
salesman cannot hope to do alone. Advertising 
saves him time, makes him more productive. 


TODAY’S SELLING TEAM 
Today advertising is often the on/y way—cer- 
tainly the fastest way—you can get the increased 
selling power you need. 


When advertising is carefully conceived, it makes 
its calls directly and often. And it is most effective 
when it delivers its message in that moment of 
privacy the printed word assures. It does all this 
for a fraction of a cent a call. 


When enough selling power is put behind a 
product by doth salesmen and advertising, that 
product will find its way into customers’ hands. It 
will grow and show a profit. 


Are your products assured this kind of a future? 


A dvertising —today ’s vital salesman 


TIME INC., PUBLISHER OF LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. HOUSE & HOME, INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS OF TIME AND LIFE 
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The Professional Director 
In Fund-Raising Campaigns 


By David S. Ketchum 


@ Are you serving on the fund-raising 
committee for your $1,500,000 com- 
munity hospital appeal? Are you help- 
ing your college to raise millions for its 
new library? Are you chairman of your 
church’s $125,000 building fund cam- 


paign? Are you a team captain for the 


local United Fund? Do you participate 
in fund-raising efforts for the YMCA 
or the Boy Scouts? 

If you are a public relations man, 
your answer probably is “yes” to at 
least one of these questions. Because 
of training and experience, public re- 
lations personnel more and more fre- 
quently find themselves sought. after 
as leaders of community efforts to raise 
funds for philanthropic institutions. 
They often serve on these projects as 
civic minded individuals. Sometimes 
they represent their companies. In 
either case, they work with their fellow 
citizens for the gaod of community in- 
stitutions. 

They do not, however, work alone. 
They are members of an army of at 
least 35 million persons who donate 


On Raising Funds... 


© The job of raising funds for or- 
ganizations, institutions and public 
groups of every kind is marked by 
an infinite variety of problems. 
Rare is the public relations man 
who has not been confronted with 
it at one time or another, if only as 
a prospective giver! In the present 
article, some aspects of the matter 
are discussed by Mr. KETCHUM, 
who is assistant to the president of 
Ketchum, Inc., of Pittsburgh. 
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their services annually to philanthropic 
causes. This army of volunteers raised 
more than $6.7 billion in 1957, and 
Thomas T. Murphy, economist for the 
American Cancer Society, estimates 
that this total will increase to $7.4 bil- 
lion in 1960 and to $14 billion by 
1975. With America’s population in- 
creasing at about 2.8 million per year, 
the continued growth of our free insti- 
tutions becomes a necessity. There can 
be no doubt that we must build more 
hospitals, more Sunday Schools, more 
temples, more college classrooms, 
more youth agencies. 


How campaigns are managed 


With public relations personnel 
playing an important role in this ever- 
growing job of community service, it is 
to their interest to know the facts about 
how fund-raising campaigns are man- 
aged and about the function of their 
brother-in-arms, the professional cam- 
paign director. 

Certainly campaign direction is al- 
lied to the practice of public relations. 
It involves many of the techniques of 
public relations as it is practiced in 
other fields. It utilizes practically every 
channel of publicity. It depends on 
strategic decisions at the board level. 
The success of a fund-raising cam- 
paign depends on action—often taken 
years in advance of the actual solicita- 
tion—in attracting top personnel to an 
institution’s board and committees, in 
improving its entire program of activ- 
ities, and in winning approval through 
a carefully planned program. 

Campaign direction has the advan- 
tage that it has directly measurable re- 
sults. It is difficult to find a more direct 


method of measuring the results of 
public relations effort than in the num- 
ber of dollars an institution can attract 
from the wallets and pocketbooks of 
the community. 

There is no doubt that the most im- 
portant job and the greatest opportu- 
nity of the campaign director is his 
leadership of volunteer workers. He 
helps to enlist and then to train these 
volunteers, not so much in technique 
as in the cause they will represent. He 
must indoctrinate them in the needs 
and opportunities of the institution, 
and build their understanding of and 
enthusiasm for the hospital or college 
or church or youth agency they will 
serve. 

The trained private citizen who do- 
nates his time to present an institution’s 
case to his fellow citizens is an un- 
equalled public relations “medium” 
for the institution and an unsurpassed 
force for good in the nation. 


Job of training 


Often the job of training these peo- 
ple and leading the campaign is turned 
over to professional firms which spe- 
cialize in this field. These firms have 
managed thousands of campaigns 
which have raised billions of dollars 
for worthy institutions. Still, however, 
there are a number of common mis- 
conceptions about their function, 
which a description of their duties may 
help to dispel. 

In the first place, professional fund- 
raisers don’t raise funds. They organize 
and train those who do. Theirs is a 
management function. They are coun- 
sellors. They guide the efforts of volun- 

Continued on Page 10 
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teers in what to do and when to do it. 
They know what pitfalls to avoid. They 
work through boards and committees 
representing the institution, tailoring 
the campaign to the community. They 
“general” the campaign. 

Long before solicitation begins, the 
professional firm begins its work. 
Months, and sometimes years, before 
the kickoff dinner, officers of the firm 
have met with the appropriate board 
or committee. At that time, and follow- 
ing a study of the institution which 
may have lasted several days or weeks, 
they advise the institution about the 
potential goal of the campaign and the 
response which can be expected. They 
also state the maximum cost of the 
campaign, setting a fee for their own 
services and estimating the maximum 
expenses for printing, dinners, clerical 
help, telephones, and headquarters. 

None of the ethical firms works on 
a percentage basis. The twenty-one 


member firms in the American Asso-~ 


ciation of Fund-Raising Counsel ad- 
here to a code of ethical practice which 
specifically prohibits a percentage 
charge, and which also prohibits charg- 
ing a commission on printing and other 
necessary campaign expenses. These 
firms work for a flat fee, stated in ad- 
vance, based entirely on their estimate 
of the amount of professional service 
required to make the campaign a suc- 
cess, 

When the campaign begins, the firm 
provides a director and a staff of asso- 
ciates whose function it is to manage 
the campaign. Who are these directors 
and how are they trained? The answer 
to this question illu: .rates the “secret,” 
if there be any, of the success of such 
firms. 


Directors made—not born 


Campaign directors are made, not 
born. It is true that a man must have 
certain qualities of character, espe- 
cially imagination and courage, to 
make a good director. But training and 
experience count most heavily in this 
field. The leading firms conduct formal 
training programs for their personnel. 

But classroom training is not 
enough. The top firms in the field re- 
quire their staff members to gain years 
of experience as assistants before they 
are given responsibility as directors of 
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capital funds campaigns. They know 
that this is a large responsibility, and 
that the director’s advice and work 
probably will affect the institution for 
years to come. They know, also, that 
their firms’ professional reputations 
depend on the judgment and skill of 
their directors. Consequently, a firm’s 
number-one job is the training and 
constant improvement of its staff. Its 
next most important function is to 
supervise each campaign under its di- 
rection. 


A “‘campaign plan’’ prepared 


When the director arrives on the 
scene, his first job is to acquaint him- 
self with the institution and its plans, 
and to meet its board for a discussion 
of strategy. As soon as he has done 
this, he prepares a complete “campaign 
plan.” He also prepares a day-to-day 
schedule which, when approved by the 
board, becomes the time table and 
establishes deadlines for the entire 
campaign. 

Working through the leaders of the 
institution, he then conducts the enlist- 
ment of volunteers—as many as 10,- 
000 on a community hospital or as few 
as 50 for a small church—and organ- 
izes them into appropriate divisions to 
solicit industry, foundations, commer- 
cial businesses, employees, wealthy in- 
dividuals, and the general public. It is 
in the training of these volunteers that 
his specialized experience comes most 
profitably to bear, since they are to rep- 
resent the institution to their fellow 
citizens. 

Meanwhile, an associate conducts 
the publicity program to prepare the 
community or the constituency for the 
solicitation. Publicity itself does not 
raise money, but it creates an atmos- 
phere in which funds can be raised. 
The case for giving is told through all 
appropriate media, which may include 
newspapers, TV and radio, meetings, 
house organs, special mailings, special 
events, open houses and others. Pub- 
licity builds interest and enthusiasm to 
a climax at the time of solicitation. 

Only after volunteers have been or- 
ganized and properly trained, after a 
thousand mechanical details have been 
completed and lists checked, and after 
the publicity program has told the story 
of the campaign, does solicitation be- 


gin. When these things have been done 
carefully, on the basis of experience 
and skill, the campaign falls quickly 
into place. 

Why can’t this be done by a non- 
professional? Well, sometimes it can 
be. But few businessmen can afford to 
devote the time to handle all of the de- 
tails which must be solved if the cam- 
paign is to succeed, A successful cam- 
paign depends largely on the prompt 
and correct handling an endless series 
of details. This takes time, usually the 
full time of one or more persons who 
are paid to devote their attention to 
the campaign. Their full concentration 
is necessary to keep the campaign mov- 
ing, to prevent its bogging down. 

Even when a man can be found who 
does have the time to manage a cam- 
paign, the question arises as to whether 
he has the experience required to han- 
dle the campaign properly. Has he ever 
directed a capital fund campaign? Does 
he know how to schedule it properly, 
using the volunteer leaders most effec- 
tively and not wasting their time? Can 
he answer the questions which inev- 
itably arise from the volunteer organ- 
ization? If not, the institution for which 
he is campaigning may make a serious 
mistake in entrusting him with a proj- 
ect so important to its future welfare. 

Another reason why so many insti- 
tutions now utilize the services of pro- 
fessional firms in managing their cap- 
ital funds campaign is the success 
which these firms have generally had. 
Some of them have directed thousands 
of successful campaigns throughout the 
country over many years. This exten- 
sive experience has equipped them to 
predict with reasonable accuracy in 
most cases what goal is attainable, how 
the public is likely to respond, and 
what must be done to prepare for a 
successful campaign. Experience has 
also prepared them to win the con- 
fidence of the leaders and citizens of 
the communities in which they serve. 
Such firms offer as references the 
names of hundreds of institutions and 
of individuals who have learned the 
value of professional direction. 

Public relations people who serve 
on such campaigns are learning to ap- 
preciate, probably even better than 
most others, the significant role of the 
professional director. @ 
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Exporting U.S. Public Relations: 
A View From France 


By Barney Emmart 


@ If you are bringing your business to 
France, you are most certainly going 
to need some advice on public rela- 
tions. You will need, for example, an 
insight into both the French and the 
American aspects of the problem. 
“And,” added one businessman I 
talked with, “you may as well bring 
along a gun and brass knuckles, just in 
case all else fails.” 

I hasten to say that this is my com- 
ment, and not the view of the French 
public relations men I have consulted. 
On the contrary, they tell me that 
American Business in France faces no 
special or especially difficult problems. 
Perhaps that is true; but then one hears 
many strange things. 

For example, a man who runs what 
is probably the most successful public 
relations program for an American 
company in France told me recently 
that he does not “believe” in public re- 
lations. It is, he said, all superstition, 
all mumbo-jumbo! And even as he told 
me this, he was preparing a lecture on 


@ BARNEY EMMaRT is a young 
American writer who for several 
years has lived in Great Britain 
and, more recently, in Paris. When 
he pointed out that he was “not a 
public relations man,” the editors 
retorted that this had no bearing on 
his ability to observe and to report 
his observations. As Mr. Emmart 
himself points out, some French 
practitioners will disagree with his 
comments. Very well. The Jour- 
NAL, after all, is a forum for discus- 
sion, @ 


public relations to be given at the Insti- 
tute of Political Sciences! 

When opinions conflict so radically, 
it is perhaps best to stick to such facts 
as can be discovered. Once they have 
been grasped, each person can form 
his own estimate of the problem. 


Trade expansion 


The first indisputable fact is that 
Franco-American trade is expanding 
rapidly. In spite of the imposition last 
October of a flat 20 per cent tariff on 
all imported goods, trade continued to 
increase. Exports to the U. S. in 1957 
amounted to $255 million, as against 
$233 million in 1956. Imports rose 
from $680 million to $890 million in 
the same period. Obviously, as the 20 
per cent tariff takes a grip, there may 
be some drop in imports. But so far 
the indications are that it will not be 
too serious. 

France continues, in short, and will 
continue to be an important market for 
American business. This is so well rec- 
ognized in America that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued a general 
description of the possibilities in this 
market—the handbook “Doing Busi- 
ness with France.” As this trade grows, 
one public relations question becomes 
acute: How is American business “re- 
ceived” in France? It is here that we 
move to the shifting ground of opinions 
and attitudes. The general consensus 
of public relations counselors here is 
that American business faces “no spe- 
cial problems.” 

Against this opinion I must put the 
fact that—come rain, come shine (eco- 
nomically speaking )—at least 20 per 
cent (and often 25 per cent) of the 


French public votes communist. This 
section is forever being told by its lead- 
ers that American business is the van- 
guard of American “imperialism.” 
Surely it is only natural that this should 
result in a jaundiced attitude towards 
American products? 


Anti-American feeling 


Among conservative elements in 
France, one also encounters some anti- 
American bias. Many French business- 
men are openly sceptical of American 
disinterest. For example, it is assumed 
by some here that the attempts of the 
American government to mediate be- 
tween France and the Algerian na- 
tionalists had the sinister intent of 
depriving France of her new Sahara 
oil-fields. (And thus, of course, mak- 
ing her dependent on American and 
Middle-East oil.) There are cries of 
“Go it alone!” from some responsible 
quarters. 

But against all this, one can put the 
economic reality of the need for trade 
with America, and the genuine admira- 
tion in France for American technical 
ingenuity. 

How do these factors balance out? 
Is there any factual information on 
French attitudes towards American 
business? 


UNESCO survey 


I know of only one study that bears 
on these questions. It is a little too 
general to be conclusive, but it will 
serve as a straw in the wind. Certainly 
its conclusions are not contradicted by 
more recent polls. 

Continued on Following Page 
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This survey—done for UNESCO in 
1953—shows that the most common 
stereotypes the French have of them- 
selves are that they are (a) “intelli- 
gent,” (b) “peace-loving” and (c) “gen- 
erous.” Of Americans the stereotypes 
are: (a) “practical,” (b) “progressive,” 
—and here is the knock—(ce) “domi- 
neering.” 

These attitudes agree rather well 
with the impression one gets from con- 
versation with Frenchmen of every 
kind and description. They also match 
the attitudes expressed in recent pop- 
ular novels here—and they are not un- 
reasonable guides to public opinion. 
Always, the Frenchman appears as 
easy-going and gifted, while the Amer- 
ican, when he appears, is terribly ener- 
getic, practical, and, therefore, domi- 
neering. 


Sound policy essential 


In such a situation, a sound public 


relations policy is essential to Amer- 


ican firms going into French markets. 
In principle, “exporting” public rela- 
tions should be a routine matter: one 
should be able to bring to France the 
tried and proved methods suited to 
business in America and apply them 
here with the aid of a reliable French 
public relations team. In short, it ought 
to be no more complicated than ex- 
porting the product itself. : 

But in practice it is far more difficult. 
French habits of thought are so differ- 
ent that a whole new approach may 
need to be devised. For example, gaso- 
line is gasoline: if it works in an Amer- 
ican motor it wilt work in a Renault. 
Yet I have had Parisian taxi drivers 
tell me that they will use only French 
brands. Why? Not because they want 
to “buy French,” but because they 
have an idea that gasoline is like local 
wines! Their theory is that, in certain 
climates, certain “vins du pays” are 
best; and so with gasoline. 

This is irrational. It is based on a 
false comparison. It is a kind of re- 
sistance that would never occur to an 
American. But it is precisely thie kind 
of local misinformation which can be 
countered by correct public relations. 

It is to this whole new language, to 
new customs, to a new “feel” in han- 
dling information, that an American 
public relations team must adjust. 
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Existed since 1949 


Could, then, an American firm rely 
entirely on French public relations 
counselors to surmount these difficul- 
ties? With some reservation, I must 
say: “Probably not.” 

The reason for such an answer is 
that public relations (as it is known in 


‘ America) has existed in France only 


since about 1949. 

It was introduced by American oil 
companies, who to this day remain its 
most able exponents. In the whole of 
France there are only about fifteen 
public relations consultants, ten of 
which are listed in the 1957 member- 
ship of the Syndicat National des Con- 
seils en Relations Publiques. 1 am told 
that there are eight organizations in 
France prepared to do research in pub- 
lic opinion. 

There are several journals—the live- 
liest, and, in my opinion, the one most 
likely to be of use to American busi- 
ness, is “Sondages.” But this does not 
publish research undertaken for indi- 
vidual companies. Such reports are re- 
garded here (as in the U. S.) as the 
sole property of the companies which 
commissioned them, and are never 
published. 


Why has public relations lagged? 


Why has French public relations 
practice lagged? Most emphatically not 
because of any lack of “flair” or com- 
petence in its exponents. The difficulty 
seems to lie in the organization of 
French business, which has a unique 
structure. 

It should be remembered that 
French industry is highly productive— 
one of the best in Europe. In 1956 it 


was only a little behind Western Ger- 
many. 

But this record is based on a differ- 
ent structure than America’s. In Au- 
gust of last year, “French Actuelle” 
published an article pointing out these 
differences and their effect on the de- 
velopment of public relations. Much 
of it angered public relations men here; 
they denied its conclusions, but not the 
facts. 

The anonymous author of the article 
pointed out that 63 per cent of the 
heads of French businesses are engi- 
neers, and came up through the “pro- 
duction side” of the business. And 48 
per cent are graduates of the Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

In contrast to this, the statistics from 
the United States show that there 44 
per cent of business heads have no 
training of the technical sort offered by 
the Ecole Polytechnique. 

The conclusion. reached by this 
writer (but denied, as I say, by public 
relations men here), is that in France 
you have, as directors, a highly-trained 
group of technicians who have some- 
thing of the engineer’s doubt about the 
“real importance” of the marketing 
side of business. 

In America, on the other hand, the 
chances are that the head of a business 
has a hard-earned awareness of the im- 
portance of public relations. 


France and America 
These ideas indicate a marked dif- 
ference in the structure of companies 
between France and America, and an 
impartial observer might find there the 
reason for what one could call the 
“leaness” of public relations in France. 
The public relations counselors 
(who disagree) offer the fact, by way 
of opposition, that about half of the 
French companies are “practicing” 
public relations theory. I agree that in- 
terest is growing, but I would have to 
point out that the fifty per cent who 
“use public relations” use it only from 
time to time, and in a casual manner. 
Whatever the reason, everyone 
agrees that there is still great scope for 
expansion in public relations practice 
here. France is certainly fresh ground, 
and the advantages which intelligent 
public relations policy can give busi- 
ness are startlingly new to France. 
These tools—the principles of pub- 
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lic relations—are the same here as in 
America, but they have yet to be fully 
applied. As I have pointed out, much 
of the basic research which one takes 
for granted in America has not reached 
the public domain here. I have been 
unable to find, for example, any com- 
prehensive study of French attitudes 
towards publicity as such. A rough 
guess about these attitudes can be 
pieced together from isolated surveys 
of different media; but the fact remains 
that this information is hard to find. 


No sweeping conclusions 


In such a situation, it is hazardous 
to draw any sweeping conclusions. But 
certain possibilities seem to emerge 
clearly. Let me state them, then, not as 
conclusions, but as hypotheses. 

First, it seems clear that last year’s 
expanding imports (31 per cent) indi- 
cate the importance of the French 
market. When this is coupled with the 
newness of the concept of “good public 
relations” I believe it shows France to 
be an unparalleled field for expansion. 

Second, while the combination of 
good business and good public rela- 
tions is almost certain to be profitable 
here, there must be some element of 
caution. “Opening a new plant here is 
not like opening a new plant in Cleve- 
land,” as one public relations coun- 
selor has remarked. Because of the 
great differences between French and 
American culture and attitudes you 
may need advice from experienced 
French sources. The change of milieus 
will require sensitivity to new sur- 
roundings and an ability to ré-orient 
quickly. Finally, I believe that you 
must come prepared to develop your 
data from scratch. Because public re- 
lations is so new in France, its com- 
bination with business (especially 
American business) presents a new 
situation. 

French public opinion has no hard- 
ened attitudes towards the combina- 
tion: it will shift from day to day. Such 
a condition means constant reassess- 
ment of ideas, constant collection of 
fresh information. What is true one day 
will be false tomorrow. That means 
hard work of the most exasperating 
kind, but public relations has a future 
in France, if one can come to grips 
with the realities of the situation. @ 
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EDUCATION 


FOR 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CAREER 


By John W. Hill 


@ Public opinion is the most powerful 
directive in the world. No rulership, 
no institution — however absolute in 
power or authority—has ever defied 
this directive for long. 

All of man’s progress through the 
centuries has depended on leadership’s 
ability to secure public acceptance and 
support for its aims and goals. 

Different ways of dealing with pub- 
lic opinion are discussed in historic 
documents as varied as Plato’s Repub- 
lic and Machiavelli’s The Prince. 

But only in the 20th Century have 
we evolved the organized activity for 
creating an informed public opinion 
that we now call public relations. To- 
day many organizations and groups are 
giving systematic attention to wise use 
of this instrument, in the course of 
achieving their goals. 

Corporate enterprise, in particular, 
has come to regard public relations as 
an essential part of its operation and of 
management responsibility. 


Special talents needed 


The competence required of the 


@ Widely known in public rela- 
tions circles, JOHN W. HILL is 
Chairman of Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc. In the present article, which is 
adapted from a recent speech, he 
addresses himself to the often-dis- 
cussed problem of how public rela- 
tions people can be educated for 
their work, @ 
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public relations worker who serves and 
counsels management involves far 
more than skill in using the tools and 
techniques of communications. He 
needs to understand trends and devel- 
opments affecting the activity and out- 


~ look of highly diverse publics—groups 


in industry, business, labor, agricul- 
ture, government, education—groups 
viewed as consumers, as producers, as 
wage earners — racial groups, social 
groups and religious groups. 

He must be familiar with the policy 
problems of any management he 
serves. He must, in fact, have a clear 
grasp of the social, political and eco- 
nomic framework in which the man- 
agement conducts its operations. 

This need obviously calls for a wide 
range of knowledge. But nothing less 
is of great value to management, if all 
its decisions involving public relations 
policy are to rest on a sound basis. 

In view of the interest, as well as the 
challenge, of the complex work now 
being done in public relations, educa- 
tion and preparation for the job present 
a problem that deservedly is getting 
increasing attention. 

What education, training and ex- 
perience are specially desirable and 
needed? What would be most useful? 
What, if anything, is indispensable? 

Unlike the law, accounting or med- 
icine, there is no universally agreed-on 
course of training for public relations. 

To all such questions about training, 
even the best informed man must con- 
fess he has no ready answer. Public 
relations education is now extensive, 
being offered in curricula of over twen- 


ty-five per cent of our institutions of 
higher learning. But the courses of 
study and the teaching practices vary 
so greatly, between these many institu- 
tions, that virtually no pattern exists. 


Why research is wanted 


This gap in knowledge points to 
what is probably our first requirement 
—if we really are to determine what 
specialized study and training are most 
useful, as preparation for this field of 
work. That requirement is research. 

There is need for a thoroughgoing 
scientific analysis of (a) the nature of 
public relations activities; (b) the es- 
sence of the role of public relations in 
industry, business, government and 
other organizations; and (¢c) the educa- 
tional steps needed for a thorough 
preparation for public relations. 

Only after such thoroughgoing re- 
search is under way can we begin to 
see more clearly what the future work 
of public relations will involve, and 
what kind of training for young men 
and women will best carry it forward. 

Who can best conduct such re- 
search? As in some of the other pro- 
fessions, practitioners in the field and 
the firms and associations with which 
they are associated may well assume 
part of the responsibility. 

Most of the other professions have 
relied heavily upon the colleges and 
universities to conduct research and 
help establish standards of prepara- 
tion. In many instances, the profes- 
sional schools have instituted programs 
of inquiry to produce new facts and 
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techniques, and sometimes to shatter 
impeding dogmatisms. Cannot our 
system of higher education make a 
similar contribution to the work of 
public relations? 


Unity of knowledge an axiom 


After admitting our lack of tested 
information on the best ways of pre- 
paring for a public relations career, 
one is perhaps free to offer an expres- 
sion of personal opinion. 

As in education for the law, I believe 
that the need in public relations educa- 
tion is for an undergraduate college 
course in liberal arts, and for a post 
graduate course in special subjects. 


Graduate study emphasizes 
‘*Substance”’ 


The undergraduate years should 
provide the broadest possible liberal 
education and knowledge of the social 
sciences. The student, at the graduate 
level, may round out his professional 
education through penetrating and in- 
tensive study of the substance of pub- 
lic relations. The post graduate studies 
should include business administra- 
tion, economics, public relations prob- 
lems, the forces affecting public opin- 
ion, government relations and other 
subjects. 

Special attention may be given to 
corporate management, management 
policy problems, and the interpreta- 
tion of policy. 

None would argue, certainly, that 
the preparation should include far 
more than the mastery of communica- 
tion techniques or mechanics of the 
profession. But it is important that 
great stress in training be placed upon 
the ability to write and speak clearly 
and effectively. And of increasing im- 
portance is the knowledge of other 
languages—this becoming all but in- 
dispensable with the growing signifi- 
cance of international public relations. 

There is some reason to believe that 
the young man or woman who has de- 
cided upon a public relations career 
would benefit by a year or two of ac- 
tual work in the field after college and 
before taking up post graduate train- 
ing. Such a plan would have the advan- 
tage of giving the student a practical 
“feel” of the work. 


Advanced study of the customs and 
habits of various segments of the pop- 
ulation would be in order. Labor-man- 
agement and industrial relations, and 
labor union history and objectives are 
important areas with which the indus- 
try public relations worker needs to 
be familiar. 

Advanced study of political science 
and international relations is needed 
to gain an understanding of the rela- 
tions and motivations of the various 
groups with whom the public relations 
practitioner may be called upon to 
communicate. The problems involved 
in the operation of international busi- 
nesses in today’s complex world should 
also receive attention. The public rela- 
tions practitioner must be able to keep 
pace with the vast panorama of unfold- 
ing opportunities and problems at 
home and abroad. 

Besides receiving specialized in- 
struction, the graduate student could 
carry out practical research projects to 
develop his own competence and to 
glean information helpful to others 
performing public relations services. 

At the graduate level, he may also 
spend an internship, putting to real 
practice the substance, principles and 
techniques learned. 

Above all—and regardless of other 
professional competence—anyone en- 
tering the public relations field needs 
a reasoned philosophy of life, along 
with a reasonably adequate under- 
standing of the drives in himself and 
in the other human beings with whom 
he will work. He must be equally inter- 
ested in and informed about public af- 
fairs. 

In the wise conduct of today’s cor- 
porate enterprise—and the effective 
interpretation of that conduct—there 
is almost no area of human knowledge 
that does not have some application. 


Broad general education 
indispensable 


The briefest look at the revolution- 
ary developments now shaping our fu- 
ture is a challenge to greater learning 
even for those considered well edu- 
cated only yesterday. 

Sweeping advances in the physical 
sciences have suddenly shrunk our 
world into one geographic community. 


The various peoples of the earth are 
abruptly left with no choice about be- 
ing next door neighbors. Overnight 
miracles have revolutionized our sys- 
tems of transportation and communi- 
cation. 

Add to such disruption — for all 
swift progress involves disruption— 
the demands of undeveloped nations 
for their place in the sun. Add to it the 
vast shifts in the balance of power still 
going on between nations now indus- 
trialized. You see one result in the way 
our American capitalism and democ- 
racy are being challenged on all fronts. 
Do we have answers? 


Future of society 


The future of our society—it is at 
least now clear for all to see—can no 
longer be made secure just by accumu- 
lating supplies of bombs and rockets. 

That future has become highly de- 
pendent on our ability to understand 
and be understood by other human 
beings all over the world. 

It depends equally on the capacity 
of our own citizens to understand 
what values, right here in our country, 
we Americans need to bulwark and 
preserve—if a surviving America is to 
have any real human meaning tomor- 
row. 

As the facts bearing on each na- 
tional problem grow countless in num- 
ber, who can grasp them all? And who 
is equipped to select the significant 
ones, and line them up to see and prove 
their significance? The public relations 
practitioner has an ever greater role in 
this process. 

The corporation he works for is in- 
timately, directly affected by every 
widely accepted opinion that becomes 
a springboard for public action. So the 
public relations man is constantly deal- 
ing with facts related equally to na- 
tional aims and opinions and to corpo- 
rate goals. 

This is why, in building a bridge be- 
tween management thinking and public 
thinking, he is also building a bridge 
between the historical past and the fu- 
ture, in human endeavor. This is why 
he carries a responsibility to the public, 
no less than to management, to under- 
stand the nation’s broad social prob- 

Continued on Page 22 
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New Moral Dimension 


Communication 


By J. Carroll Bateman 


@ David Riesman, in his excellent and 
well-known sociological treatise, “The 
Lonely Crowd,” calls attention to the 
fact that we live in a society wherein 


the flow of communication has become * 


a torrent. “Increasingly,” he adds, “re- 
lations with the outer world and with 
oneself are mediated by the flow of 
mass communication.” And all of this, 
he concludes, has had a profound effect 
upon the contemporary American 
character. The implications of this 
simple statement should give pause to 
all who participate in the total com- 
munications effort. 

As a professional communicator, 
the public relations practitioner bears 
a substantial share of the responsibility 
for this communications torrent, along 
with the writers and editors of publica- 
tions, the producers of radio and tele- 
vision programs and motion pictures; 


with politicians, priests, ministers and 
rabbis. Out of this responsibility grows 
an obligation to analyze the role of 
communications in our society and to 
develop principles for voluntary ethical 
controls over this flood of words. 


Define ethics 


Public relations, as it gropes toward 
professionalism, must define its ethical 
standards in respect to communication 
—its basic tool—just as it is attempt- 
ing to crystalize its ethics in other 
areas. Heretofore, most of the discus- 
sion of public relations ethics has per- 
tained to employer- and client-relation- 
ships, and to relationships among the 
public relations practitioners them- 
selves. Little or nothing has been said 
about the ethics of communication, in 
spite of the importance of the commu- 
nicative function in public relations 
practice. 


© A graduate of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, J. CARROLL BATE- 
MAN joined the staff of the Balti- 
more Evening Sun newspaper in 
1934, and served in a variety of 
reportorial and rewrite assignments 
from that year until January, 1942. 
At that time, he joined the Public 
Relations Department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. 

At the beginning of 1943, he en- 
tered military service, returning to 
the B & O in 1946. In 1951, he was 
named assistant director of public 
relations for the B & O. In 1953, 
he became Assistant Chairman for 
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Public Relations and Advertising 
of the Eastern Railroad President's 
Conference in New York. In Sep- 
tember of 1955, he moved to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to become Director 
of Public Relations for the Milk 
Industry Foundation, an interna- 
tional association of fluid milk 
processors and distributors. 

Mr. Bateman has had graduate 
work in human relations and adult 
education at New York University, 
and has taught public relations at 
the Johns Hopkins University and 
at the Bernard Baruch School of 
Business Administration, CCNY. @ 


The Oxford English Dictionary de- 
fines communication as “the imparting, 
conveying, or exchange of ideas, 
knowledge, etc. (whether by speech or 
signs), and places the origin of this 
meaning in 1690. In still earlier times, 
communication referred to the ex- 
change of tangible objects, rather than 
of ideas. 

We have come a long way since 
1690, and we have given another 
meaning to communication that does 
not appear in the OED or in Webster’s 
either, for that matter. We have learned 
that communication can impress as 
well as express. Thus, communication 
has become a two-edged sword. We 
have come to realize that the way in 
which a thing is said can be as impor- 
tant as the content of the message. In- 
deed, we have reached the point where, 
in some instances at any rate, we dem- 
onstrate more concern for phraseology 
than we do for content. 

It is at this point that a new moral 
dimension enters into communication, 
especially for the professional commu- 
nicators. As long as our emphasis was 
upon the content of communication, 
there was a simple rule to follow, in 
order to conform with morality: tell 
the truth. But with the shift in empha- 
sis, this simple rule no longer covers 
the situation. 

In the terminology of the seman- 
ticist, words have “denotative” and 
“connotative” meanings; that is, in 
many cases, and especially in the case 
of words that refer to intangible things, 
words convey not only ideas-in-the- 
abstract but also emotional impact. 
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Now this, in itself, is not new. It has 
been realized for some years. But, as 
in other instances of human endeavor, 
the pendulum has swung too far in one 
direction. We have reached a ridicu- 
lous extreme: many of the messages 
that are written or spoken today have 
been so carefully phrased to achieve a 
certain effect upon the intended audi- 
ence that they mean nothing at all; or 
they serve as veils to meaning and may 
really mean the opposite of what they 
appear to say. 

I am reminded of a true-life experi- 
ence of some years ago. A top-level 
business executive was placed in a po- 
sition where he was forced to comment 
publicly upon a subject of current in- 
terest. Recognizing the need, I com- 
posed a draft statement for him. There 
was not much that could be said; but 
the draft included what little he could 
say. He was not satisfied. The proposed 
statement committed him too much. 
He whacked away at it with his pencil. 
Finally, when it was thoroughly inter- 
lined with amendations and qualifica- 
tions, he leaned back with a sigh of re- 
lief. “There,” he said, “that fixes it. 
Nobody can take issue with it now, be- 
cause it doesn’t say anything.” 


Not isolated instance 


Now this is not an isolated instance 
of the kind of thinking that goes on in 
the minds of executives who lack ex- 
perience in speaking out. In many busi- 
ness organizations, the path to execu- 
tive success lies in never being commit- 
ted irretrievably to anything. Why ex- 
pect a man to change a pattern if it has 
worked well for him? 

The result is that great pains fre- 


quently are taken with the composition 
of a message, so that in form it appar- 
ently is perfect, but in content it is 
meaningless, or at least ambiguous. 
And often intentionally so. 

In philosophy, form and content are 
sometimes considered inseparable. 
Both must unite to serve one end, in 
the ideal state. In the case of commu- 
nication, both form and content should 
unite for one reason only: to transfer 
ideas from one mind to another. So- 
called communication defeats its own 
purpose when ambiguity, deception or 
confusion are the result of a commu- 
nicative effort. Yet how much modern 
communication falls into this category? 
How many statements issued by states- 
men, following international confer- 
ences, are designed to soothe the pub- 
lic but not inform it? How many polit- 
ical statements are designed to arouse 
emotions, rather than to create under- 
standing? How many business public 
relations statements serve to hide a 
fact rather than reveal one? 


‘*Super’’ salesman 


Elmer Wheeler, the “super-sales- 
man,” coined the phrase: “Sell the siz- 
zle instead of the steak.” For him and 
many others this philosophy has 
worked successfully. But how long will 
it continue to work? Haven't we al- 
ready perceived a deterioration of pub- 
lic confidence in communication that 
deals with sizzles instead of steaks? If 
those of us who are professionally en- 
gaged in the art of communication will 
not devise messages that inform and 
educate our audiences, are we not help- 
ing to degrade them? And will they not 
anyhow be educated, in spite of us? 


Professional communicator 


The point is that the professional 
communicator — including the public 
relations practitioner—has a responsi- 
bility to the audience to which he is 
addressing his messages, just as much 
as he has a responsibility to his em- 
ployer or client. This responsibility to 
his audience is an inescapable one. It is 
an altruistic responsibility, in one 
sense, but in the meeting of it enlight- 
ened selfishness also is served. For the 
public relations communicator, above 
all, needs the confidence of his audi- 


ence if he is to communicate effec- 
tively. By meeting the responsibility to 
his audience, he earns that confidence; 
by failing to meet this responsibility, 
he loses that confidence. 

The public has a right to demand of 
the professional communicator that his 
messages be meaningful; that they be 
designed to inform rather than deceive; 
that they have a rational basis, rather 
than being merely an appeal to the 
emotions. A hard core of the public, 
albeit a minority at present, perhaps, 
will perceive whether their qualifica- 
tions have been met and they will ac- 
cept or reject professional communica- 
tors — including public relations 
practitioners — on the basis of their 
findings. They will expect the public 
relations practitioner, in particular, to 
be responsible in part for their educa- 
tion as adults; for improving their abil- 
ity to judge communication; for aiding 
their understanding rather than hinder- 
ing it. 

The audience will, in short, expect 
the truth. But their concept of truth is 
being broadened. Truth lies not only in 
the factual content of a communica- 
tion, but in its intent and its result. 
Truth is the knowledge that makes 
better human beings—human beings 
with new understanding at their com- 
mand, human beings with broader 
comprehension upon which to base 
sounder judgments. The knowledge 
that is transmitted in public relations 
communication will have to meet this 
broadened test of truth, as well as the 
traditional factual test, if public rela- 
tions communications are to achieve 
valid results. And if we, as professional 
public relations people fail to meet this 
new test, we will not deserve to succeed 
in our purpose. 

This is one of the major challenges 
we face in public relations. We are not 
alone in the facing of it. It is a chal- 
lenge that faces all professional com- 
municators in our communicative so- 
ciety. Ernest Hemingway once held out 
for a prose “without tricks and without 
cheating.” What he seeks is also what 
we must seek in public relations com- 
munication, though we may use a dif- 
ferent terminology. How well we live 
up to this challenge will determine, in 
large part, the future of our profes- 
sion. @ 
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New Look’ 
Public Relations 


By Oscar M. Beveridge 


@ It is apparent that American busi- 
ness generally “believes in” public re- 
lations, but the nature of that belief is 
now experiencing a marked shift in em- 
phasis. 

Evidence is increasing that top man- 
agement is beginning to demand of 
practitioners, whether in the employ 
of the company or on a consulting 
basis, a great deal more than the hand- 
maiden function. However much com- 
pany officials still expect the public 
relations man to handle the mechanics 
of press relations and product promo- 
tions, they now must rely on public re- 
lations aides for much more. 

The oft-heard apology, “Public re- 
lations cannot be measured in terms of 
profits or sales,” no longer holds. The 
building of general good will through 
public relations is a normal expecta- 
tion for a company, but not always the 
primary expectation. 


A graduate of Amherst and 
New York University Graduate 
School of Business, MR. BEVERIDGE 
was a Wall Street statistician and 
economist before joining Carl 
Byoir & Associates, where he 
served in various capacities. In 
1948, he moved to Chicago as di- 
rector of public relations for Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, management 
consultants. He formed his own 
public relations firm in 1955. In 
this article, Mr. Beveridge points 
out that management’s relationship 
to its public relations is undergoing 
major reevaluation. ® 
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Faced with mounting labor and ma- 
terial costs, the intensifying battle for 
the consumer dollar, the more specific 
demands of better informed stockhold- 
ers, and delicate dealings with sup- 
pliers and dealers, top executives to- 


‘ day often do require public relations 


activity that contributes directly to the 
profit picture. 

Financial officers, sales directors, 
personnel officials and other “brass” 
are reaching for constructive assistance 
in dealing with their specific publics as 
never before in business history. And 
for this help they are turning to the 
director of public relations, or outside 
counsel, if either or both are qualified 
to begin pulling their weights in man- 
agement decisions — most of which 
deal with profit-making sales. 


Ample evidence 


There is ample evidence of the rap- 
idly-swelling ranks of public relations 
men as policy-influencers. Out of 326 
organizations whose chief public rela- 
tions executives belong to PRSA and 
currently enjoy the status of officers, 
145, or 44 per cent, have conferred 
the “official title” in the last three 
years. 

In addition, numerous public rela- 
tions men are respectfully listened to 
by their managements today, even 
though their contributions to policy 
decisions as employees or outside 
counsel are not recognized by title. 
And there are scores of examples at the 
presidential and executive vice-presi- 
dential levels of public relations men 
whose ability has carried them into 


management fields broader in scope 
than public relations. 


What is expected? 


What, specifically, is expected of the 
practitioner who enjoys professional 
status? 

A financial vice president said re- 
cently that he expects his public rela- 
tions man to have a thorough under- 
standing of basic economics as it mani- 
fests itself in business. He must have 
more than a casual acquaintance with 
financial procedures and terminology 
of commerce and industry. He must 
have a genuine feeling for the impact 
of financial news on investors. 

A personnel vice president re- 
marked, “The public relations man 
needs to be more of a generalist than 
in the past. Industry needs flexibility 
and versatility, particularly at the pol- 
icy-making level.” 

The president of a major utility has 
declared, “I look to public relations 
not only to ascertain public knowledge 
of and feeling toward the company, but 
also to help translate facts into correc- 
tive action. I expect public relations to 
have a constant preoccupation with 
efforts to shape company policy in the 
public interest, and to get that policy 
understood and accepted by both em- 
ployees and the public. J look for lead- 
ership.” 

There have been many similar ex- 
pressions of opinion from corporate 
officers in charge of sales, community 
relations, labor relations and govern- 
ment relations. 


Continued on Page 20 
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A new concept 


Clearly, then, the practitioner who 
“specializes” only in service will have 
difficulty fitting into the new concept 
of public relations as an integral part 
of the management function—and the 
public relations man as a businessman. 

At one PRSA Conference, the mat- 
ter was expressed well by management 
consultant Forrest D. Wallace, manag- 
ing director, McKinsey & Co., Inc., 
Chicago: 

“The public relations function has 
arrived, but I’m not sure about the 
public relations man. 

“I think one of the most important 
characteristics of the professional man- 
ager is his objective point of view and 
independence of action. And, along 
with this, his courage to take action. 

“A second characteristic . . . is the 
emphasis he places on planning .. . It 
means that his action is guided by care- 


- fully worked plans.” 


A professional manager 


So the “new” public relations man- 
ager must be more than a wordsmith 
and creative thinker. He must be 
equipped to make his contribution to 
management’s stand on most issues 
confronting the company, both internal 
and external. He must be a profes- 
sional manager who influences policies 
and then interprets those policies to his 
company’s publics through a sound 
plan. 

To qualify as a professional man- 
ager, the practitioner must meet two 
major requirements: good judgment 
and the ability to render complete 
service in communications. 

His good judgment is based on ad- 
vance planning, which ideally involves 
five steps. 

First of all, he must be familiar with 
his company’s goals—both for the im- 
mediate future and long-range. What 
does management hope to accomplish 
within the coming twelve months, and 
within the next ten years? Not in gen- 
eral terms (to produce a high-quality 
product, to make a profit, to treat em- 
ployees fairly), but in specifics that will 
be meaningful in public relations plan- 
ning! 

Second, knowing where manage- 
ment wants to go, he must be conver- 


Mr. Beveridge 


sant with the means by which manage- 
ment intends to arrive — company 
policies. He is aware that each division 
or department has certain policies and 
that familiarity with all of them will 
enable him to do the best possible job 
of interpreting his company to the 
public. 

Third, he must establish public rela- 
tions objectives which mesh with the 
company’s goals and objectives. And 
he makes certain that other members 
of the management team are familiar 
with these objectives, and the way in 
which they are being carried out. He 
gains support among other managers 
by forming a public relations commit- 
tee to help with planning. The commit- 
tee also serves to complete the two-way 
communications system, bringing use- 
ful information to the attention of the 
public relations man. And he submits 
a complete report of his activities for 
the year, together with recommenda- 
tions for the next twelve months, to top 
management. 

Fourth, he relies on research— 
either through his own efforts or those 
of an outside firm, depending on in- 
dividual circumstances—to make cer- 
tain he knows the attitudes of the pub- 
lics he is attempting to influence. 

And finally, he prepares for the un- 
expected. When emergencies which 
even his careful planning could not 
prevent do come about, he is ready. 
For he must not rush precipitously 
into action, even in a crisis. 

In tooling up for service in commu- 
nications, the core of the job may well 
be solid publicity. This is the means by 
which the public relations man con- 
veys to the company’s publics the mes- 
sages necessary for fulfillment of his 
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objectives. He must know how to 
create valid news and treat it with the 
touch of craftsmanship that encourages 
acceptance by media people. 

The professional public relations 
man now is expected to know all the 
techniques required to reach any group 
whose relationship to his company is 
important: stockholder, consumer, 
dealer or supplier, local, state and/or 
federal government, and the employee, 
his family and his labor union. 

It is worth emphasizing that good 
writing is only one phase of effective 
publicity. It is important, of course, 
but no more so than effective timing 
of releases, fitting into publication for- 
mat, and “tailoring copy” to meet the 
editorial needs of newspaper and mag- 
azine departments. 

Obviously, the public relations 
man’s command of publicity tech- 
niques must be more complete than at 
any time in the 50-year history of pub- 
lic relations. 

Having found the professional man 
described above, management expects 
to have confidence in him and to co- 
operate with him down the line in a 
unified program. The public relations 
program — based on management’s 
goals and policies — does not exist 
aridly in an atmosphere of self-suffi- 
ciency. It exists only as an integral fac- 
tor in the overall program embracing 
all areas of the company, supplement- 
ing the efforts of every member of the 
management team. 

In its all-inclusive meaning, business 
IS public relations, and the manage- 
ment team /S the public relations team, 
although it falls to a specialist to take 
the responsibility for translating the 
program into action. 

We began this article by pointing 
out that American business is looking 
at public relations with new respect. 
Management is demanding a man 
equipped to take his place at the policy 
level and able to carry out the policy 
he helps formulate with a well-con- 
ceived and well-executed public rela- 
tions program. 

To qualify for management status, 
the “new” member of management 
must possess good judgment and the 
ability to render complete service in 
communications. His judgment is 
based on five steps: (1) Understanding 


of his company’s specific goals; (2) 
Knowledge of corporate policies; (3) 


Construction of a public relations pro- 
gram which fits these goals and pol- 


icies, and familiarizing other members 


of management with it; (4) Research 


to determine public attitudes and (5) 
Readiness for the unexpected. 

With public relations on the man- 
agement team and professionally ex- 


ecuted, it may be considered to deal 


with tangibles. Case histories of jobs 
well done in our field show that public 


relations can be measured for direct 
contributions to sales, good personnel 
relations, production increases, com- 
munity acceptance, stockholder con- 
fidence, and consumer and general 
public good will. 

Clearly, management is ready for 
the “new day” in public relations. Not 
only ready, but asking for it. As soon 
as possible, the public relations spe- 
cialist must do all he can to groom him- 
self for his new responsibilities and im- 
portance. @ 
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have been in force for some time. The workers were 
told about them in meetings and through mailings. Yet, 


somehow, they weren’t impressed that their company 
was going out of its way to make their life more stable 
and secure until they got these booklets.” 


For samples of booklets with a visual 


approach that communicates quickly, 


CAL 


247 W. 46TH ST. 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


SLIDES 


EMPLOYEE AND RECRUITMENT MANUALS e 
BOOKLETS AND BROCHURES © CHARTS AND PRESENTATIONS 


LOR WRITE 


HERAPHICS INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


PLAZA 7-6596 
HARRISON 7-2830 
FILMSTRIPS 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


COMPLETE 


MUrray Hill 9-4700 
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¥2 BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Specialists in. . 
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* Stockholder Relations 

* Corporate Development 
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m 

the 
Southwest 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, 
INC. 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 
GALVESTON 

SANTA FE, N. M. 


HOBART 2-2300 


AMERICAN SURVEYS 
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STREET. 


nbloom WASHINGTON 6.D.C 
Morris V. Rose 
President 


yb JONES, BRAKELEY 


150 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Public Relations 


Send for descriptive folder 
on Industrial Press Relations 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


R & ROCKWELL, INC. 


: MOVING SOON? 


Send your change of address to the Circulation Department, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, before you move. 


And be sure to include your postal zone number if you have one. 


Please allow gone month for changes of address to be processed. 


DESIGNERS 


annual reports - corporate literature 


Some of America’s largest companies entrust us with the 


design and visual format of their important public relations 
messages. Our clients consistently win top industry awards _ 


and, more important, loads of very enthusiastic commen 
We translate words into visual impressions . . . ag 


the right impressions . 


. tastefully .  -encitingly . . 


‘tinctively. Important to you? Call. or write 3 
_ 115 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, | 


HILL—Continued 
lems, to know political economy as 
well as economics. 

He must understand not only the 
culture in which he lives but other cul- 
tures. How can he interpret one—in 
what frame of reference — without 
knowing others? For the same reason, 
he must understand the various polit- 
ical systems in current operation. 
Added to fair understanding of the 
scientific advances taking place about 
him, he must have real grasp of the 
human implications of these advances. 
He must, in short, be a broadly in- 
formed citizen, before he can ever hope 
to provide any kind of useful informa- 
tion to anyone else. 

What we have really been talking 
about is education with a strong liberal 
arts background—of the kind that is 
indispensable for any profession. In 
public relations, we merely need lots 
more of it. 

While educational preparation for 
public relations work is important, it 
can never substitute for experience on 
the job. 

Even the best of educators cannot 
be expected to predict to students in 
the classroom all the facets of prob- 
lems they will some day meet, or pro- 
vide the information and skills neces- 
sary to solve them. Nor indeed can we 
look to education any longer to give us 
precedents for all the challenges we 
shall meet, in dealing with the fast 
changing circumstances of our time. 

Where, in all history, shall we find 
precedents to guide us in this day when 
man’s flight to the moon is easier to 
predict than the course of tomorrow’s 
events in the Middle East? 

There is a real need for close work- 
ing relationships between the colleges 
and universities offering public rela- 
tions training—on the one hand—and 
the public relations profession, on the 
other. Out of this would come more 
functional, more practical career-train- 
ing. 

As to one conclusion, there can cer- 
tainly be no doubt. Graduates who 
are to assume responsibilities in an 
important profession need the best 
possible training that our leadership 
can devise—not just for their own 
sake, but for that of the whole so- 
ciety where they will do their work. @ 
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A Public Relations 
Bibliography 


By Richard J. Shepherd 


@ A new key that unlocks a store- 
house of information—A Public Re- 
lations Bibliography — has been pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin 
Press. Prepared under the auspices of 
PRSA, which supported the project 
with a grant of $1,800, the bibliog- 
raphy is the result of the patient and 
determined labors of Scott M. Cutlip, 
writer and teacher of public relations. 

The quantity of items in this in- 
ventory — some 3,600 references, 
many of them annotated — indicates 
how large the storehouse is. Materials 


Mr. Shepherd is Director of the Information 
Center, Public Relations Society of America. 


covered are principally books, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles, but 
guides to films, associations, printed 
indexes and other sources are in- 
cluded. The mass of data contained in 
this book-length listing is harnessed 
to a carefully thought out classifica- 
tion scheme, which, the compiler ex- 
plains, procedes “from definition to 
history, to public opinion, to purpose, 
to tools, to publics and, finally, to 
fields of practice.” All together there 
are seventy-three divisions and sub- 
divisions, many of them comprised of 
scores of references. 


Many things to many people 


This bibliography, for some time to 
come, will be many things to many 


people. But let us shop about its pages 
a bit. Our roving eye lights upon 
“Leadership and Group Participa- 
tion.” This under the heading “tools.” 
The author, we learn, is William F. 
Whyte. It is a forty-five page bulletin 
reissued in 1956 by the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. Further on there is “How 
To Tell Your Business Story in Em- 
ployee Publications,” a 38-page pam- 
phlet, available at the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. For suggestion 
systems, we learn by dipping into the 
index of the bibliography that there 
are no less than 25 sources of pub- 
lished information we can turn to. 
While references of this sort will 
prove valuable for recovering the 
many writings of recent years on pub- 
lic relations tools and techniques, the 
bibliography we discover will also 
prove to be an aid to students and 
scholars. Documents pertaining to the 
history of the field back to 1900 and 
earlier are cited in abundance. Amos 
Kendall is here (references to writings 
both by and about), George Creel, 
Continued on Following Page 


WONDERFUL TOWN!" 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY! 


All roads lead to New York this fall as public relations practitioners gather for the 


11th Annual Public Relations Conference 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


November 5-7, 1958 


CIRCLE THOSE DATES NOW and plan for three days of 


.. Reports from leaders in our field 

.. Informal roundtables on public relations problems 
.. Workshop sessions on public relations specialties 
.. Discussion on developments in communications 

.. Talks by outstanding scientists, theologians, educators and businessmen 


all pointing to the Conference theme 


"The Forces That Shape Our Society” 
PLAN TO ATTEND NOW 


*New York, of course. 
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and Ivy Ledbetter Lee. So, too, is 
This High Name, a recent book de- 
tailing the history of the public rela- 
tions program of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. Unpublished theses, Congres- 
sional committee reports, and printed 
speeches are likewise recorded. 


A reference tool 


But history may not be our dish. 
‘“Let’s Have Fundamental Research!” 
Pendleton Dudley exhorted in the 
September, 1948 issue of the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, and later in the 
same vein, same magazine, Earl New- 
som declared “We Don’t Know 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 

Nationally-known manufacturer 
is seeking man qualified for top 
level post as public relations di- 
rector experienced in executing 
broad, multi-plant public relations 
program, Candidates must have 
an outstanding record of achieve- 
ment as a professional practi- 
tioner. Require mature personality 
and judgment to work with top 
management. This is an outstand- 
ing career opportunity for a man 
who has the capacity to accept the 
responsibility and challenge of a 
developing long-range public re- 
lations program. State complete 
background and salary require- 
ments, Box CR-8. 


Reach... 


every radio and TV station in the coun- 
try with your releases for less than the 
cost of postage. Use of your releases re- 
ported. Write for-complete information. 


AIR LINES—10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Want News? 
Information ? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT . . . THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 

14 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Phone WAbash 2-5371 
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Enough.” To help find out how much 
research we have or lack, or to de- 
termine how sufficient is our knowl- 
edge, we have but to turn to other 
entries, For example, in June, 1951, 
in the Journal of Applied Psychology 
there appeared “Measured Changes in 
Acceptance of An Employee Publica- 
tion.” “A Method of Studying Com- 
munication Patterns in Organiza- 
tions” appeared in the Autumn, 1953 
issue of Personal Psychology. The 
point of course being, if our needs or 
interests incline us to communications 
and semantics, to program research or 
evaluation, or to the field of public 
opinion—this is our reference tool. 

Nor are professional practice and 
standards ignored. “Can We Measure 
Up?”; “Is Licensing the Answer?”; 
“Can Public Relations Workers Be 
Classified?”—these are some of the 
thorny questions the bibliography lets 
us know that authors have grappled 


| with. We suspect that those who 


would still pursue the resolution of 
these problems might well consult 
them now. 


Accused by some 


We predict that Mr. Cutlip will be 
accused by some for including ma- 
terials that should not have been listed 
and for omitting items that they feel 
should not have been overlooked. As 
this is a comprehensive listing the first 
charge is largely irrelevant. The com- 
piler has not strayed far on pathways 
beyond a field which he reminds us in 
his introduction “has ill-defined, far- 
ranging limits.” 

But because of omissions, bibliog- 
raphers must fall in rank somewhere 
below the angels. And omissions there 
will be in any undertaking so broad 
in scope. In any event, this we know. 
As we become better acquainted with 
this reference book, we will want to 
keep it continually closer at our el- 
bow. @ 


Consulting, Anyone? 


“It marks a big step in a man's de- 
velopment when he comes to realize 
that other men can be called in to help 
him do a better job than he could do 
alone...” 


—Andrew Carnegie 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


DEADLINE: Ist of month preceding 
publication date. 


Positions Wanted 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTOR. Hollywood 
“Oscar” & Edinburgh Film Festival award- 
winner. Currently Director of motion pic- 
ture, television and radio department of 
major national organization. PR_ back- 
ground. Target: important audio-visual or 
public relations spot. BOX JK-8. 


Help Wanted 


SUPERVISOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
A challenging position is available for 
a mature man with a minimum of five 
years experience editing journals or 
industrial publications. This is an in- 
teresting position with an opportunity 
for advancement for a man between 
28 and 35, who has the ability to use 
initiative and good judgment. 

Duties will involve writing and edit- 
ing scientific and technological publi- 
cations and supervising layout work, 
topography, art work, and printing. 
Must have familiarity with all these 
phases of work. A degree in Journal- 
ism, Science or English or some scien- 
tific background preferred. 

This position is located in a large 
metropolitan area in the Midwest. 
Please send resume and salary re- 
quirements. BOX AF-8. 


DEADLINE FOR 
OCTOBER ISSUE 
OF THE JOURNAL 


is September Ist 


Be sure to send in 


your copy by the deadline. 
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Chairman of 
1 Company 


Joshua A.~Wills, who joined 
n, Street & Co. as agencies’ services 
r in 1949 and became president in 
s been designated the company’s new 
lairman. 

Vills replaces Rebert Klek, who re- 
» become president of The Waldron Co. 


sen Director 
lational Bank 


va polis—Easton, Somerset Chemicals, 
iwunces the election of Charles Atkin- 
i member of the board of directors. 

csinson has been vice president of the 

y’s technical research division for the 
years. 


ted Treasurer of 
poration 


geo—Joseph B. Levin has been elected 
-r of Scarlet-Knight Corp., which he 
n 1951 as comptroller. He succeeds 
voodwin, who has resigned to manage 
interests in Mexico. 

evin is succeeded as comptroller by 
C, Smith, formerly in charge of the 
tion's western division. 


The 
Management 
Mind 


*‘What the world needs, and 
what American business needs, is a 
steady stream of creative men with 
a broad knowledge and a capacity 
for independent thinking.’’* 


of 


Tre nian 
named gene? 
Mr. Gorman 
rector of the 
been associate 


GILBERT W. CHAPMAN, 


President, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Imparting this broad 
knowledge, so essential 
to independent thinkers, 
is the job NEWSWEEK’s 
editors undertake 
52 weeks of the year. 


Power: 
mittee 


ard Simon, 38, 
lun executive ec 
ir. Simon, who b 
ny’s engineering 
iold the posts of v 
ector which he h 


‘ven years. 


Named President \. 
Continental 


New York-—Richard Fisher has been named 
president of Continental Corp., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Ralph 
Kidd on February 15. 

The 47-year-old Mr. Fisher continues in 


il Appoin 
h Head 


In an announcement 
iy, president of Chem 


the directorship to which he was elected two on hey Firestone is nai 
years ago. He entered Continental’s manage- pre. director of research. 
ment in a step up from the executive vice My ne previously served 
presidency of the company subsidiary, State- depet sultant in the antibio 


side, Inc., to which he came from an executive 
post in RAFC, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. 


On Directorate 
of RU Corp. 


Buffalo William Sully has been elected a 
director of Rhodium Universal Corporation 
which he joined in 1934 as a salesman. M 
Sully was elected a vice president last ) 
and is also a vice president of the 
ration’s international company, 
Overseas, Ltd. 


an article, 


“Educating 


Tomorrow's xvecutives,” 
in the March 1957 A.M.A 


Management Review 
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The Jam Handy Organization offers skills and facilities to lend new force to your public relations effort. Working 
closely with you, we'll help you pinpoint your objectives, dramatize them and help make them good. 


With our famous One-Stop Service, public relations motion pictures, slidefilms and other communications aids are 
all quickly and economically produced under one roof. One organization, one briefing, one accounting does it all. 


For details call... 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS © VISUALIZATIONS e¢ SLIDEFILMS © TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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